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The Philanthropist. 


er Weare gratified that the important 
subject of the following letter can be enter- 
tained, in perfect conformity with the plan 
and well-understood limits of the Kaleido- 
scope. The amelioration of our Criminal 
Code does not involve a question of party 
politics; neither is the necessity of the re- 
vision of our penal statutesdenied or opposed 
by the Government, who can have no possi- 
ble interest in the infliction of punishment, 
except inasmuch as it tends to check the 
commission of crime, and thereby to im- 
prove the condition of society. The sub- 
ject is comprehended rather under the head 
of the “ Philanthropist” than any other ; and 
we have, therefore, so classed the following 
letter of our valued correspondent.—Edit. 








ON THE PROPRIETY OF CRIMINALS CHARGED WITH 
FELONIES BEING ALLOWED COUNSEL. 


—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—- 

Sir,—It is one of the peculiar features of the 
the laws of England, that they have not attained 
their present state of comparative excellence with 
that rapidity which has marked the establishment 
of other institutions, honourable to men, and be- 
neficial to society. They have rather kept pace 
with the progressive development and cultivation 
of the arts and sciences in general, and cannot yet 
be supposed to have reached the summit of human 
perfection. This remark will be more particularly 
verified when we consider, that persons, charged 
with felony, are deprived of an important privilege, 
which is extended to those whose offences come 
under the gentler denomination of misdemeanours. 
The latter are by law entitled to the assistance of 
eounsel, in every stage of their trial; the former 
are only allowed to avail themselves of the aid of 
an advocate, in the event of a point of law, arising 
in the course of the proceedings, necessary to be 
debated upon: The ground of this distinction it is 


dificult to discover; but that it is a distinction not 





less unjust than unreasonable, none, I think, will 
deny. Where can be the impropriety of allowing 
a man, whose life is at stake, the same aid and as- 
sistance which those enjoy who stand charged with 
the commission of a petty trespass? In order fully 
to satisfy the ends of justice, it is necessary that 
the accuser and the accused should meet upon 
equal terms; that the latter should have as ample 
means in his power of rebutting, as the former 
possesses of substantiating, the charge. 

That principle of our law, which recognises the 
Judge as counsel for the offender, is one of the 
most humane and judicious, and applies equally 
to individuals charged with misdemeanours and felo- 
nies: so that if this is intended, or argued, to be a 
sufficient safeguard of the prisoner’s rights, why is 
any other provided; and that to a particular de- 
scription of culprits ? 

A Judge is in conscience bound to see justice 
impartially and faithfully administered ; but he can- 
not, from the nature of his office, so rigidly and 
anxiously sift the charge in all its bearings and 
watch the prisoner’s interest as a professional man, 
who is especially retained for that express purpose, 
and has no other object to distract his attention. 
The guilt or innocence of the party must be clear 
in proportion to the means used to ascertain the 
fact. If the same power and ability are exerted in 
attempting to establish the innocence, as to prove 
the guilt, of one against whom an accusation is 
preferred, the truth of one or other of the positions 
must necessarily follow, and more evidently appear: 
not only so, but any attempt to preponderate the 
scale on either side, by falsehood or malice, will 
more readily be discovered, and be more likely to meet 
with the contempt and punishment it deserves. It 
is well observed, by a learned author, that, “ amongst 
professioual men of established character, the dif- 
ference in their skill and management is generally 
so inconsiderable, that the decision of the cause 
depends only upon the superiority of the Justice, in 
the respective cases of the litigating parties.” 

Every man is entitled to be heard in his own de- 
fence; and if from defect of education, or the powers 
of the mind, he is incapable of clearly explaining to 
a jury the particular circumstances of his case, he 
is the more entitled to be heard by his counsel, by 
whose exertions his innocence may be more clearly 
shown; and who will take care, in the event of his 





being found guilty, that such guilt is established. 
only according to the regulations and provisions of 
the criminal law. 

Tn concordance with that spirit of tender regard 
which the laws of this country breathe towards 
every man, we are bound to consider all as innocent 
until proved to be guilty. Togive ample plenitude, 
therefore, to this philanthropic suggestion, it is 
highly necessary that the accused should be in the 
possession of the means requisite to ensure its suc- 
cess. This spirit, unaccompanied with the power 
of effectual operation, is of as little consequence and 
benefit to a prisoner, as the bare expression of sor- 
row for that distress, which we have the means, but 
not the inclination to alleviate. 


The remarks with which I have introduced this 
subject will be further verified, when it is knowa, 
that it was not until the time of Queen Mary, that 
a prisoner, accused of a capital crime, was even 
suffered to exculpate himself by the testimony of 
witnesses, but such evidence was not then allowed 
to be received upon oath; “the consequence of 
which was, the Jury gave less credit to the prisoner's 
evidence than to that produced by the Crown.”— 
And it was only in the first year of Queen Anne's 
reign finally declared, “that in all cases of treason 
and felony, all witnesses for the prisoner should be 
examined upon oath, in like manner as the witnesses 
against him.” 

The chasm betwixt the Ist of Anne and the 3d of 
George the Fourth is certainly very great, but not 
so great as to prevent the gap so long left open 
by our forefathers being at this day filled up, by 
further extending to prisoners committed for felo« 
nies the power of retaining counsel, and doing away 
with the distinction before alluded to, by enacting, 
that, henceforth, it shall and may be lawful for 
all persons charged with any crime, of what nature 
or kind soever, to call to their aid, in the prosecus 
tion of their defence, any legal assistance they may 
think necessary and proper. 

It was my intention to conclude this subject with 
a few observations on the difference observable ia 
the civil and criminal proceedings of our courts of 
judicature; but in the last number of the Edin- 
buryh Review there is a paragraph on this interest- 





ing subject, so peculiarly appropriate to my pur- 
pose, and so far superior to any thing I could offer, 
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that I gladly avail myself of a winding-up so “ elo- 
quent and energetic:” 

* Whence comes it that the method of getting at 
truth, which is suexcellent on all common occasions, 
should be considered as so improper on the greatest 
of all occasions, where the life of a man is con- 
cerned? If an acre of land is to be lost or won, 
one man says all that cau be said on one side of the 
question—another on the other; and the jury, aided 
by the impartiality of the Judge, decide. The wit 
of man can devise no better method of disentagling 
difficulty, exposing falsehood, and detecting truth, 
* Tell me why 1 am hurried away to premature death, 
and no man suffered to speak in my defence, when, 
at-this very moment, and in my hearing, all the 
eloquence of the bar, on the other side of your 
justice-hall, is employed in defending a path ora 
hedge? Is a foot of land dearer to any man than 
my life is to me? The civil plaintiff has not 
trusted the smallest part of his fate or fortune 
to bis own efforts, and will you grant me no 
assistance of superior wisdom, who have suffered 
a long famine to purchase it;—who ain broken 
by prison; broken by chains; and so shamed by 
this dress of guilt, and abashed by ‘he presence 
of my superiors, that I bave no words you could 
hear without derision ; that I could uot give way, 
for a moment, to the fullness and agitation of my 
rude heart without moving your cog&mpt. So 
spake a wretched creature to a Judge in our hearing. 
And what answer could be giveu, but ‘Gavler, take 
him away?” w. 
Liverpool. 








SIE 


he Traveller. 


SUBTERRANEOUS IMPRISONMENT. 
a 
In introducing the fullowing interesting narrative 

to our readers, it is but fair to state that we cannot 
vouch for itsauthenticity ; neither can we, at present, 
ascertain the precise date of the letters, All we 
know of the subject is, that it bas appeared in a 
recent number of a very respectable public journal, 
the Bristol Mercury, which we have followed lite- 
rally. If we can ascertain from our brother editor 
any other particulars, which may tend to the fur- 
ther elucidation of the story, we shall make a point 
of putting our readers in possession of them. In 
the meantime we take occasion to observe, that in- 
carceration withio the bowels of the earth, horrid 
as it is here described to be, is not more revolting to 
our feelings, than the punishments which the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers would introduce into the English 
penal code; if we may judge from a recent article 
which we perused with great regret and surprise, in 
the last number of that able work —Edit. Kal. 

—_—- 
ADVENTURE IN THE QUICKSILVER MINE 

OF IDRIA, IN FRIULI. 
— 
The following letters are translated from the Italian 

of an eye-witness, and were addressed to a common 
friend : 











(LETTER 1.) 
** Dear Sir,—-The pleasure I always take in writing 
to you, wherever I am, and whatever doing, in some 


measure dispels my present uneasiness; an uneasiness 
caused at once by the disagreeable aspect of every thing 
round me, still more by the singular and deplorable 
situation in which I find the Count Alberti, with whom 
you were once well acquainted as well as myself. You 
remember him one of the gayest, most agreeable persons 
at the Court of Vienna; at once a pattern for his own, 
and the favourite of the other sex. I have often heard 
you repeat his name with esteem, as one of the few that 
did honour to the present age ; as possessed of generosity 
and humanity in the highest degree; as one who made 
no other use of fortune, but to alleviate the distresses of 
mankind. That gentleman, I wish I could say is now 

no more ; yet, too unhappily for him, he exists, but in 

a situation more terrible than the most gloomy imagina- 

tion can conceive. After passing through several parts 
of the Alps, and having visited Germany, I thought I 

could not well return home without visiting the quick- 

silver mines at Idria, and secing those dreadful subter- 

Taneous caverns, where thousands are doomed to reside, 

shut out from all hopes of ever seeing the cheerful light 
of the sun, and obliged to toil out a miserable life, under 

the whips of imperious task-masters. Imagine to your- 

self a hole in the side of a mountain of about five yards 

over; down this you are let in a kind of bucket, more 

than a hundred fathoms, the prospect growing still more 

gloomy, yet still widening, as you descend. At length, 

after swinging in terrible suspense for some time in this 

precarious situation, you reach the bottom, and tread on 

the ground; which, by its hollow sound under your 

feet, and the reverberations of the echo, seems thundering 

at every step you take. In this gloomy and frightful 

solitude, you are enlightened by the feeble gleam of 
lamps, here and there disposed, so that the wretched 

inhabitants of those mansions can go from one part to 

another without a guide. And let me assure you, that, 

though they by custom could see objects very distinctly 

by those lights, I could scarcely, for some time, discern 

anything, not even the person who came with me to show 

me these scenes of horror. From this description, I sup- 

pose you have but a disagreeable idea ot the place; yet, 
let me assure you, that it is a palace, if we compare the 

habitation with its inhabitants. Such wretches my eyes 

never beheld. The blackness of their visages only serves 

to cover a horrid paleness, caused by the noxious quali- 

ties of the mineral they are employed to procure. As 

they in general consist of malefactors condemned for 

life to this task, they are fed at the public expense; but 

they seldom consume much provision, as they lose their 
‘appetites in a short time, and commonly in about two 
hYears expire, from a total contraction of all the joints of 
the body. In this horrid mansion I walked after my 
guide for some time, pondering on the strange tyranny 

and avarice of mankind, when I was accosted by a voice 

behind me, calling me by name, and inquiring after my 
health with the most cordial affection. I turned, and 
saw a creature, all black and hideous, who approached 
me, and with a most piteous accent demanding, ‘ Ah! 

Mr. Everard, don’t you know me?’ Good God! what 

was my surprise, when through the veil of his wretched- 

ness, I discovered the features of my old and dear friend 

Alberti! I flew to him with affection, and, after a tear 
of condolence, asked how he came there. To this he 

replied, that having fought a duel with a General of the 

Austrian infantry, against the Emperor’s command, and 

having left him for dead, he was obliged to fly into one 
of the forests of Istria, where he was taken and afterwards 
sheltered by some banditti, who had Jong infested that 
quarter. With these he had lived for ninemonths, till, 


\ by a close investure of the place in which they were con- 


cealed, and after a very obstinate resistance, in which 








the greater part of them were killed, he was taken and 


carried to Vienna, in order to be broke upon the wheel. 
However, upon arriving at the capital, he was quickly 
known ; and several of the associates of his accusation 
and danger witnessing his innocence, his punishment on 
the rack was changed into perpetual confinement and 
labour in the mines of Idria, a sentence, in my opinion, 
a thousand times worse than death. As Alberti was 
giving me this account, a young woman came up tohim, 
who at once I saw to be born for better fortune: the 
dreadful situation of the place was not able to destroy 
her beauty ; and even in this scene of wretchedness she 
seemed to have charms to grace the most brilliant as. 
sembly. This lady was in fact daughter to one of the 
first families of Germany ; and having tried every meang 
to procure her lover’s pardon without effect, was at last 
resolved to share his miseries, as she could not relieve 
them. With him she accordingly descended into these 
mansions, from whence few of the living return; and 
with him she is contented to live, forgetting the gaieties 
of life; with him to toil, despising the splendours of 
opulence, and contented with the consciousness of her 
own constancy. I am, &c.” 





(LETTER It.) 


** Dear Sir,—My last to you was expressive, and per- 
haps too much so, of the gloomy situation of my mind. 
I own the deplorable situation of the worthy man de. 
scribed in it was enough to add double severity to the 
hideous mansion. At present, however, I have the hap- 
piness of informing you, that I was a spectator of the 
most affecting scene I ever beheld. Nine days after I 
had written my last, a person came post from Vienna to 
the little village near the mouth of the greater shaft ; he 
was soon followed by asecond, and he byathird. Their 
first inquiry was after the unfortunate Count; and I 
happening to overhear the demand, gave them the best 
information. Two of these were the brother and cousin 
of the lady ; the third wasan intimate friend and fellow- 
soldier of the Count; they came with his pardon, which 
had been procured by the General with whom the duel 
had been fought, and who was perfectly recovered from 
his wounds. [ led them with all the expedition of joy 
down to his dreary abode, and presented to him his 
friends ; and informed him of the happy change in his 
circumstances. It would be impossible to describe the 
joy that brightened in his grief-worn countenance ; nor 
was the young lady’s emotion less vivid at seeing her 
friends, and hearing of her husband’s freedom. Some 
hours were employed in mending the appearance of this 
faithful couple; nor could I without a tear behold him 
taking leave of the former wretched companions of his 
toil. Toonehe left his mattock, to another his working 
clothes, to a third his little household utensils, such as 
were necessary for him in that situation. We soon 
emerged from the mine, when he once again visited 
the light of the sun, which he had totally despaired of ever 
seeing. A post-chaise and four were ready the next 
morning to take them to Vienna; where, I am since in- 
formed by a letter from himself, they arereturned. The 
Empress has again taken him into favour; his fortune 
and rank are restored; and he and his fair partner now 
have the pleasing satisfaction of fecling happiness with 
double relish, as they ence knew what it was to be mise- 
rable. Iam, dear Sir, your’s, &c.” 


<> ><> << 
Weather.—As an illustration of the singular character 
of the last winter, it may be mentioned, that, while the 
thermometer was some degrees above freezing, in Russia 
and Sweden, they were skaiting and driving traineaux at 
Madrid, through the whole of January; and several 








persons were frozen to ceath in the streets of Lisbon. 
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Sen and Seilanners. 


THE RISING OF THE WAVES. 
—>_ 
Bella, horrida Bella. 
— 


[FROM THB LITERARY GAZETTE.| 
<<lititte 


The sovereignty of the seas has long been the boasi of 
England; and it is not extraordinary that the stage, 
which we all know from many good authorities to be the 
copy, the imitation, the speculum as it were of the real 
world, should partake in some consentient degree, of the 
aqueous claims, wars, and accidents of the country. A 
remarkable instance of this occurred last week at Covent- 
garden Theatre. 

Almost every (dramatical) body has seen the pompous 
pageant of Cherry and Fair Star, in which an ancient 
ship sails into the Port of Cyprus, amid the shouts of 
the Cyprians, theplaudits of the British spectators, 
and the well-contrived rolling of the Mediterranean. 
Probably few, however, are aware of the means em- 
ployed to cause this natural heaving of the mighty wa- 
ters, this surge beating against the towers of Cyprus, 
and this tossing of the gilded galley of Greece. [t will 
hardly be believed that the whele is accomplished by 
about thirty boys tumblingabout under a sheet of painted 
eanvas—but so it is. ‘I'hese sub-marine performers, 
whose exertions have always been crowned with roars— 
of applause, could not, it seems, escape from the mania 
of retrenchment which is the prevailing endemic of our 
times. One of the new managers, Captain Forbes 
(hence denominated by the discontented, Sitxpenny 
Forbes) took it into his ead that the salary of the Waves, 
videlicet, a shilling a-heud, was toohigh. Even Shaks- 
peare’s Tempest ought to be got up in a less expensive 
form; and he resolved to have his boys* in the water at 
sixpence a-piece. This determination being communi- 
cated to the waves, was particularly salt to them: they 
curled up their nostrils at it, and appeared ready to swal- 
Jow up the hateful propounder. Had he wielded Nep- 
tune’s trident they would not have obeyed him; and 

two-thirds of the Mediterranean immediately ran dry— 
affording a striking proof of the difference between that 
sea and the Pacific. A fearful storm ensued, such as 
the Captain, though an old and good sailor, had never 
witnessed before. He could no longer spread his canvas 
to the breeze ; and as for tacking his vessel into port, it 
was not to be hoped for without the tax of another kind. 
Like all British seamen, he was nevertheless firm ; and 
rather than be drained himself, he washed his hands of 
them, and ordered the mutinous waters to be poured into 
the street. The fluids offered a solid resistance, but in 
vain; they were displaced, and a new set of sixpenny 
waves secured, to secure overflowing audiences. It was 
on Thursday that this memorable event happened, and 
that this great unconscious metropolis was exposed to all 
the horrors of inundation. In the adjacent streets, 
Hart-street, Bow-street, and Covent-garden Market, 
the rebellious billows boiled and lashed themselves into 
fury. About midnight the tempest was at its height; 
and when the Sea of Sixpence rolled out upon the Shil- 
ling Sea, a dreadful conflict ensued. There is a tide in 
the affairs of boys as well asin the affairs of men; and 
here it was exemplified both at flood and ebb. Mr. 
Thomas Moore’s beautiful melody of “The Meeting of 
the Waters” was not to be compared to this meeting. 
The insurgent surges prevailed, and the last poor repre- 
sentatives of waves which washed the classic coasts of 
Greece, were precipitated upon the (common) shore, 








whence their reflux resembled nothing so nearly as that 
of the Euxine or Black Sea. 

Acalm followed; and upon re-agitating the matter 
in all its bearings, and reconsidering all its fluctuations, 
the Naval Commander found that it would be wisdom 
to yield to a current which he could not resist. The ori- 
ginal waves, at the original prices, again roll under the 
meridian of Fair Star; and the crew that hankered + 
after shillings, now perform their voyage in merriment 
and content. Occasionally, it is true, a Wave protruding 
his head, is visible during the warping of the galley into 
Cyprus, and a voice, as if froma bottomless abyss, is 
heard demanding a renewed assurance from Captain 
Forbes, that while the sea rises, he will not think of a 
fall; but it is upon the whole satisfactory to know, that 
harmony is so completely established, as to leave no ap- 
prehension on the public mind that this scene will not 
continue to be re-acted, even 

Amid the wreck of worlds. 





t Quere, anchored.—Printer’s devil. 








Hit Chat. 


THE FANCY. 


CRIBB’S FAREWEL TO THE STAGB AND PRIZE-RING. 








The Champion of England has just made his last fare- 
wel bow to the Amateurs atthe FivesCourt. The sets-to, 
generally, were good. 

The Champion of England and Spring ascended the 
stage, amidst, loud approbation. Cribb was decorated 
with the belt’ in the front of which area couple of silver 
fists, and on each side are two large circles of silver plate, 
with inscriptions engraved on them. The belt is about 
four inches wide, and made of fawnskin. It was an 
excellent combat; and although Tom had a touch of 
the gout, he displayed great activity. But the awful 
moment had row arrived for poor Tom to say FAREWEL! 
He scratched bis nobs_ibelcen about him, his heart full of 
gratitude, at a loss what to say— and his chaffer almost 
forsook its office. After astruggle to give vent to his 
feelings, Tom atlength ventured to hold forth inthe 
following words : 

** Gentlemen, I return you thanks for your kindness 
this day (a short pauseand confused.) Indeed, Gentlemen, 
I sincerely thank you for all the favours you have con- 
ferred on me, I do indeed (a long pause, and as if Tom 
could pot get out his words) Gentlemen, may your 
purses never fail you.” 

Cribb now retired, amidst long and loud plaudits, 
accompanied with ‘* It will be long time before we shall 
look upon your like again in the prize-ring.”” 

Spring now mounted the stage, and thus addressed the 
spectators :—‘* Gentlemen, | once more present myself 
to your notice (rather agitated) but as my old dad has 
retired from the stage and the prize-ring altogether, and 
as I have stood next to him for some time past, I mean 
now to stand in his place, till I am beat out of it” (great 
applause !) 

An amateur and Spring went up to Tom Belcher, 
and informed him that Spring was ready to fight Neat 
for £300. ‘* Very well,” replied the Hero of the Castle ; 
‘Snow I know what youmean, we will talk about it. 
I shall name it to Neat.” There isno doubt a match 
will be shortly made between these ‘* big ones.” 
Scroggins, on Saturday, at the Fives’ Court, offered 
to fight the Gipsy, or Bishop Sharpe, at Epsom Races, 
after the Oaks are run for. 





MUTATIONS OF FORTUNE. 
For several years past, the citizens of Philadelphia 
have known a poor man, whose family subsisted partly 
by charity and partly by the produce of the sale of a 
few almanacs and blacking balls. This man was for- 
merly in affluent circumstances; but misfortunes fell 
thick upon him, and hurled him from the respectable 
station which he occupied in society to the lowest depths 
of poverty. After suffering for many years all the 
misery that follows the prostration of property, fortune 
has again smiled upon her victim. A short time since, 
by the death of a relation in the West Indies, he suc- 





SONG OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Two or three years since, an opera, with the title of 
‘¢ The Nightingale and Raven,” was brought out on the 
German stage. ‘*The composer,” says a Prussian critie, 
has not ec aermy sary 4 imitated the nightingale on the 


flute and violin, but he gives her song only two notes, 
namely, tio, tio, tio, and zee zee zee. It is certainly no 
easy matter to imitate the whole of it, but it is thus ren- 
dered by a very acute ear: 
*¢ Tiuu, tiuu, tiuu, tiuu, 

Spe tiu z’qua ; 

Quorror pee pee— 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tix; 

Quotio, quotio, quotio, quotio, 

Zquo, zquo, zquo, zquo, 

Zee, zee, zee, zee, Zee, Zee, Zee, 

Quorror twee, z’pwa pee pee quee.” 
The above specimen encourages a hope that some of the 
writer’s indefatigable countrymen may soon favour us 
with a grammar and dictionary of the language of birds. 





DEATHS ON THE STAGE. 

In the history of the stage, there are several instances, 
besides that of Mr. Palmer, of performers, who in fa- 
vourite characters, have given way to such an intensity 
of feeling, as to occasion instant death.—In October, 
1758, Mr. Paterson, an actor long attached to the Nor- 
wich company, was performing the Duke in ‘* Measure 
for Measure,” which he played in a masterly style. Mr. 
Moody was the Claudio ; and in the third act,where the 
Duke (as the Friar) was preparing Claudio for execu- 
tion next morning, Paterson had no sooner spoken these 
words, — 

a Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep; a breath thou art;” 





than he dropped in Mr. Moody’s arms, and died in- 
stantly. He was interred at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
on his tombstone his last words, as above, are engraved. 
—A gentleman of the name of Bond, collecting a part 
of his friends, got up Voltaire’s play of ** Zara,”’ (whic! 
a friend had translated for him) at the music room in 
Villiers-street, York Buildings, and chose the part of 
Lusignan for himself. His acting was considered as a 
prodigy ; and he so far yielded himself up to the foree 
and impetuosity of his imagination, that on the disco- 
very of his daughter he fainted away. The house rung 
with applause; but finding that he continued a long 
time in that situation, the audience began to be uneasy 
and —, The representatives of Chatillon and 
and Nerestan placed him in his chair; he then faintly 
spoke, extending his arms to receive his children, raised 
his eyes to heaven, and then closed them for ever.—In 
June, 1817, when the tragedy of ‘* Jane Shore” was 
performing at Leeds Theatre, Mr. Cummings, a res. 
pectable veteran, who had held an elevated rank on the 
stage for nearly half a pesca fe played the part of Du- 
mont. He had just repeated the benedictory words, — 
** Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 

Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 

Accords to thee, and begs of heaven to show thee; 

May such befall me at my latest hour;” 


when he fell down on the stage, and instantly expired. 
The shock inflicted upon the feelings of the audience 
soon spread through the town; and seldom has been 
witnessed so general a tribute to departed worth, as 
was every where manifested. The performance, of 
course, immediately closed. For some time, Mr. 
Cummings, the circumstances of whose death so nearly 
resemble those of Mr. Palmer, had laboured under that 
alarming malady designated by the name of an ossifi- 
cation of the heart; and to this circumstance, added to 
the strength of his feelings in the mimic scene, his 
death is to be attributed. 





LORD BACON. 


After his Lordship was set at liberty, he had a pen. 
sion from the King, but was in great want to the i 
living obscurely in his Chambers at Gray’s Inn, where 
his lonely and desolate condition so wrought upon his 
melancholy temper, that he pined away ; and, after al] 
his height of abundance, was reduced to so low an ebb, 
as to be denied beer to quench his thirst ; for, having a 
sickly stomach, and not liking the beer of the house, he 
sent now and then to Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brook, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, for a bottle of his beer; 
and, after some mbling, the butler had orders to 
deny him. If this account be true, ‘the wisest, 





ceeded to an estate said to be worth 400,000 dollars. 
Phil. Sat. E. Post. 





* Quere, buoys-—Printer’s devil, 


brightest,” was not ‘* the meanest of mankind,” for 
Lord Brook challenges that execrable pre-eminence. 
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Poetry. 


THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 
— 


‘Here! take this world,”’ cried Jove, from his high 
throne, 
Addressing man; ‘the earthly sphere be thine; 
I grant it thee, a free perennial loan ; 
Divide it—brother-feeling mark the line.” 


All hasten’d to establish each his claim, 
Busy both young and old assiduous strove ; 

The farmer tried to seize the fields of grain, 
The neble’s son in forest chase to rove. 


Whate’er his warehouse holds, the merchant sweeps ; 
The abbot chooses rare and costly wine ; 

Kings* barricade the bridges; and the streets, 
With voice-potential cry, ‘* The tenth is mine.” 


The spoil all meted out,—-alas! too late 
Arrives the poet from some distant place; 

‘* Ah! nothing left : how luckless is my fate ! 
Each worldly chattel could its master trace. 


** Wo’s me! shall J alone of all be sent 
Unportioned from thee ? I, thy truest son ?” 

Thus ventured he his loud complaint to vent, 
And prostrate fell before the heav'nly throne. 


‘Jf in the land of dreams thou didst delay,” 
Pursued the God, ‘*‘ bold mortal blame not me: 

Where wert thou on the world-division day ?” 
The poet answered, ‘‘ Lord, I was with thee ! 





‘© Mine eye was doating on thy godly sight, 
Mine ear on thy celestial harmony ; 

Pardon that spirit, which, with thy rich light 
Inebriate, forfeits all its chance, through thee.” 


«‘ What remedy is left? The world is given ; 
Nor harvest, chase, nor commerce flows from me. 
If thou dost wish to breathe the air of heaven, 
As oft thou com’st, so oft shalt welcome be.” 
AMICUS STUDIE. 
* This idea is probably taken from the circumstance of 


the barriers to most towns in Germany, being the places 
where the tolls are levied. 


To2##2##8 #, 


ee ee 
*Tis not the lovely scene I view, 
That so endears this place to me; 
*Tis not that wandering sheet of blue, 
And lucid wave, so pure and free. 
*Tis not the sunny hills and plain, 
Nor all the riches they contain 
Of Nature’s gifts! The same might be 
Bleak—desolate (and, wanting, thee 
It would be so;) but *twould impart 
Those glowing tints, of what we feel 
Is dear and lovely to the heart, 
That e’en its barrenness would shine, 
And to my sight be half divine. 
What is it then that gives thee grace ? 
What do I see that thus can move me ? 
Ah! need you ask ? this sacred place 
First heard you whisper, *‘ Frank, I love thee.” 


iverpooh, F. F. 


TO JACK SHARP. 


—— 
Zounds! but you’ve hurt my jingling sairly, 
You've hit the mark, an’ hit it fairly ; 
An’ a’ my study, late an early, 
To mak bit rhyme, 
Shows to the world I’m clad but barely, 
An’ lost my time. 
Waes me! a lad o” lowly station, 
An’ you a man o’ education, 
Wi’ learned prose an’ wise quotation 
Sae apropos; 
My troth, but you’re in your vocation: 
Nae tongue says no. 


I thought, an’ thought wi’ muckle pleasure, 
To rhyme away when I had leisure, 
An’ see my humble hamespun measure 
In print sae fair ; 
But, oh! your learning, endless treasure, 
Cries, ** Write nae mair.” 


Weel, weel, to dullest prose I’m sinking : 
But tell me, why sae rash, unthinking, 
T’ gie me a wipe bout ale an’ drinking, 
When I, alas! 
Have scarcely e’er the joy o’ blinking 
On jug or glass! 
The bell rings twelve! stap now I winna; 
I'll climb the hills an’ to my dinner, 
Leaving ye this to thresh an’ winnow ; 
For "t seems that you 
Have naething else, my brither sinner, 
On earth to do. 


—, near Wrexham. W. M. W. 


_~t- > 2 
ON SEEING A FRIEND IN SORROW. 


i 

Slow from his eye and down his cheek 
The pearly tear did roll ; 

It whispered not that he was weak, 
But that he had a soud. 


To think of beauty such as thine, 
Fair Anna, dimm’d his eye; 

To think that beauty, in its prime, 
Should ever, ever die. 

Ah! heavenly maid! departed fair ! 
The source of bliss no more; 

Thee, spring of all his present care, 
Till death must he deplore. 


For never, never can he find, 
Or hope to find on earth, 
A kinder heart, a lovelier mind, 
A maid of half thy worth. 
——, near Wrexham. 


+> oe 


THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN LAWTON, 
COMMANDING A TROOP OF VIRGINIA HORSE. 
—— 

Vide “ The Spy; a Tale of the Neutral Ground,” an extremely 
interesting and well-written work, recently published. 
——— 


W.M. W. 


‘6 Come on—come on!’’ the warrior said :# 
The fatal ball unerring sped, 

And falling like majestic oak, 

The cord was loosed,—the bond was broke ; 
The gallant soul of Lawton fled, 

And Victory paused to weep the dead ! 


*T was yesternight, on dewy ground, 
With horse and foot encompassed round ; 
What time the warriors sunk to rest, 

In dreary visions, ah, too blest! _ 
*T was yesternight, with chosen friend, 





The trooper did high rocks ascend; 


= = 


And musing on each wand’ring star, 
Phat shot its silvery beams afar ; 

Aad gazing on the pale moon’s light, 
Peering in cloudless lustre = 

His spirit owned unwonted chill ; 

And at that hour so solemn, still, 
Upwards at times his eye would rove, 
To fix on those sweet orbs above ; 

And mused if aught of kindred soul 
Those moving planets might control ; 
Or if within each radiant sphere, 
Lived, moved, the forms that once dwelt here ! 
Or if, for aught of human birth, 
Returned to mix with native earth, 
Heav’n’s golden banners wide unfurl’d 
Would point to some far happier world. 


Lamented Lawton ! round thy head 
Is Glory’s sacred halo spread ; 
And now those banners wide unfurl’d, 
Bid welcome to that happier world. 


No more the bugle sounds to horse, 
No more he curbs proud Roandke’s course ; 
No more Virginia’s troop admired, 
By valour, matchless valour, fired, 
Is led at rise of gorgeous sun, 
With clash of steel, and ** On—come on!” 
No more—but why his lot bewail ? 
Why turns the cheek of love so pale? 
He died, as free-born warriors should, 
For God, and for his country’s: ! 
Ages unborn his name shall tell, 
And proudly point where Lawton fells 
May 7, 1822. G. 
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Scientific Wecords. 
BATHING MACHINES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


a. 
Sm,—The indelicacy, not to say indecency, of the 
‘eo mode of bathing at the north shore, has long 
een a subject of remark, and of just complaint. The 
adoption of the following simple contrivance would ob- 
viate much of the exposure so objectionable, and pro- 
bably induce many to bathe there who are now deterred 
from no other cause, and therefore repay the trifling ad- 
ditional expense incurred. 
he contrivance recommended is a pair of canvas 
screens, fixed to the common bathing-machine, and 
about the same length: it will be readily understood 
from the sketch. Four poles, made fast at the end of 
the machine, between which the canvas is stretched, so 
as to form a screen at each side. The lower poles to be 
nearly on a level with the water, when the machine is 
atthe usual depth. Loose canvas is to be suspended from 
the lower poles, so as to rise and fall with the flow and 
ebb of the tide, for which the machine-keeper will 
know how to make allowance.—The Dover bathing- 
machines have covered screens, resembling the tilt of a 
waggon; but this is not necessary. 





DECENTIA, 
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(> Although our correspondent admits there is no- 
thing new in this suggestion, it is not the less valuable, 
but more acceptable on that very account, as it has been 
proved to be effectual in practice. We think we have 
seen machines with this appendage on the Cheshire 
shore; and no one will hesitate to admit that they are 
much more required on our own shores. If some one 
of the proprietors of the machines would adopt the hint, 
the rest would soon of necessity follow the example; as 
every bather, male or female, would prefer such an im- 





proved vehicle to those now in general use.— Edit, K al. 
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Metaphysics. 


E TRANSITION OF MAN: TO FREEDOM 
a AND HUMANITY. 





A TRIFLE CONCERNING THE FIRST STATE OF SOCIETY ACCORD- 
ING TO THE GUIDANCE 6¥ THE MQSAIC DOCUMENTS. 


(Original Translation from Schiller.] 
— 


It was necessary that Providence should introduce 
man into life through the medium of the instinctive 
leading-string, by which it even now directs the ir 
rational brute ; and, as his reason was as yet unde 
veloped, that it should stand behind him like a vigi- 
lant nurse. By means of bunger and thirst, the neces- 
sity cf courishment manifested itself to him; what- 
ever he wanted for the satisfaction of these appe- 
tites, it had placed around him in rich profusion ; 
and by the means of smell and taste, it conducted 
him in his chuice. By means of a soft climate, it 
had sptved his nakedness; and had rendered bis 
defenceless life secure by a general peace. Care 
was taken to provide for the preservation of his 
species by means of sexual instinct, Like plant 
and beast, so was man also perfected. His reason 
had also begun indistinctly to unfold itself; be- 
cause nature as yet thought, provided, and acted 
for him: ou this account his powers could direct 
themselves the more easily and the more unob- 
structedly over the peaceful vista: his reason, dis- 
tracted by no care, was enabled to cultivate speech, 
its instrument, and to uéfer the primitive play of 
his thoughts. With the eye of a happy person did 
he as yet look around him in the creation; his joy- 
ful temper comprehended every appearance disin- 
terestedly and purely, aud deposited them purely 
and unmixed in a clear memory. Soft and smiling 
then was the beginning of man; and this must have 
been the case if it was intended that he should 
strengthen himself for the contest which was about 
to happen. Let us admit that Providence had 
withdrawn from him its assistance in this state of 
advancement: out of man, notwithstanding, would 
have arisen the happiest and most intelligent of all 
animals; but he never would have passed beyond 
the custody of natural excitements ; his actions, 
therefore, would never have become free and moral: 
never would he have surmounted the boundary of 
bestiality. He would have passed an everlasting 
childhood in lascivious tranquillity; aud the circle, 
in which he had moved, would have been the small- 
est possible circle; from appetite to enjoyment ; 
from enjoyment to tranquillity; and from tranquil- 
lity again to appetite. But man was destined to 
something far different from this; and the powers, 
which lay in him, called him to a totally different 
state of happiness, That which, during the time 
of infancy, nature bad undertaken for him, he is 
to take upon himself, as soon as he is of mature 
age. From himself is to flow the stream of his 
own happiness; and the way, in which he contri- 
butes to it can alone decide the degree of this hap- 
piness, By means of his reason he is to learn the 
re-attainment of that state of innocence which he 
lately lost; and, like a free aud reasonable spirit, 
to return thither, whence he, as a plant and a crea- 
ture of instinct, had set out. From a paradise of 
ignorance and slavery he is to work himself up 
(were it even affer the late milleviums) to a pa 
radise of discretionary knowledge and of freedom, 
namely, to such a paradise, that he may as stead- 
fastly ubey the moral dictates in his own breast, 
as he had been, in the beginning, subservient to his 
iastinct—as the plants and animals are still sub- 
servient to it, What then was unavoidable? What 
was to happen if he opposed this distantly-situated 
ebject? As soon as his reason was conscious of its 
first powers, nature discarded him from her pro- 
tecting arms; or, to speak more justly, he, bim- 


oa 


not perfectly acquainted with, and, unknowing what 
great feat he was duing at this moment,tore him- 
self from the leadiog-striug, and, with his still 
weak reason, accompanied only at a distance by 
instinct, be threw bimself into the wild game of 
life, and eotered upon the dangerous road to moral 
freedom. If we transform thea that voice of God 
in Eden, which forbid him the tree of knowledge, 
into a voice of instinct, which drew him back from 
this tree, his presumed disobedience of this com- 
mandment is then nothing more than a falling off 
from his instinct; therefore, the first declaration 
of his self-agency, the first daring enterprise of his 
reason, the first beginning of his moral existence, 

This falling off of man from instinct, which it is 
adinitted introduced moral evil into the creation, 
but only for the purpose of rendering moral excel- 
lence possible, is without contradiction the most 
fortunate and the greatest event in the history of 
mau; from this moment be dates his freedum ; by 
this was laid the first dietant foundation-stoue to his 
morality. The teacher of the peuple is quite right 
in treating this event as the fall of the first man; 
and where it is feasible, of drawing from it useful 
moral doctrines; but the philosopher has no less 
right to congratulate human nature at large, on 
this important step towards perfection. The 
former is right in calling it a fall, because man, 
from being a guiltless, became a guilty being; from 
a perfect pupil of nature, an imperfect woral 
being; from a happy instrument, an uxhappy 
artist. The philosopher is right in naming it 
the giant step of human nature; for by it man 
became, from a slave of natural excitement, a free, 
acting being; from an automation, a moral being; 
and by this step he first trod on the ladder which 
is to conduct him, after the lapse of many milleni- 
ums, to self-government. The ruad which he was 
obliged to take to enjoyment now became longer. 
In the begioning, be had vothing to do but to stretch 
out his hand in order that satisfaction might imme- 
diately follow the appetite; but he must now, al- 
ready, intermix reflection, industry, trouble, between 
the appetite and its satisfaction. The peace between 
him and the animals was suspended. Necessity now 
urged them against bis plantations, even against 
himself; and he was now obliged, by his reason, to 
seek safety, and a superiority to strength which na- 
ture had denied him over them; by art: he was 
obliged to invent arms, and to render bis sleep se- 
cure from an enemy by means of strong dwellings. 
But nature even here made good to him, in the en- 
joyments of the mind, that which she had deprived 
him of in botanical enjoyments. The self-planted 
herb surprised him with a goodness of taste, which 
he before was unacquainted with: sleep, after weary- 
ing work, and under the roof bimself had coustructed, 
crept sweeter upon him than it used to do in the 
slothful repose of his paradise. Inthe combat with 
a tiger, which attacked him, he rejoiced at having 
discovered the strength of his limbs and his cunning, 
and with each overcome danger, he had it iu his 
power to thank himself for the gift of his own life. 
He now became too exalted for paradise, and knew 
himself not, if under the pressure of necessity, and 
under the burthen of cares, he wished himself again 
returned thither. An internal impatient stimulus, 
the stimulus of his self-agency, would soon have 
persecuted him in his indolent state of happiness, 
and would have embittered thuse joys which he had 
not procured for himself, He would have trans- 
formed paradise iuto a desert, and would then have 
made the desert a paradise. But it were fortunate 
for the human race, if it bad had no worse an enemy 
to struggle against than the stubbornness of the soil, 
the fury of wild beasts, and a stormy vature. Ne. 
cessity oppressed him, passions awakened in hit, 
and soon armed him against his equal. He must 
fight with man for his existence, a long, vicious, and 
not yet ended fight; but iu this contest alone was 
it in bis power to bring his reason and his morality 
to perfection. AMICUS STUDIZ. 


S¥liscellancous. 
TULIP SHOW. 


The Everton Florist Meeting fer the show of Tulips 
took place last Tuesday, when there was displayed a 
choice and extensive collection of the finest varieties. 
The day being exceedingly fine, the company was very 
numerous, and were highly pleased with the brilliancy 
of the sight. The flowers were adjudged to the respec- 
tive candidates, in the following order : 

Stewards Prize, Mr. Butler (seedling) Geo. the Fourth. 
FEATHERED BIZARDS. 









































Names. Owners. 

1. Duc de Savoy,...a.ceccsereeee ....Mr. Butler. 

2. Earl St. Vincent,........seesseeee Mr. Waterhouse. 

3. Seedling, Gen. Bolivar, .Mr. Bruee. 

4. Surpass Leon, .. .... -Mr. Whalley. 

5. Unknown, ....... Giessees «--. Ditto. 

6. Surpasse Catafalque ............ Mr. Roby. 
FEATHERED BYBLOMENS. 

1, Washington, ....secccccseeeseeees Mr. Roby. 

2. Black Bouquet, ... -»-.Mr. Peers. 

3. Nice and Tight, .........++ ...Mr. Roby. 

4. Princess Charlotte, . -Mr. Butler. 

5. Roi de Moores, ....... Mr. Pyke. 

6. Princess of Denmark,............ Ditto. 

FEATHERED ROSES. 

We WWGRRWOMEITS dececesccccatsesbessaces Mr. Bruce. 

Dip A OIUUING. Ta kaeissdkesskeeesatas ...Mr. Butler. 

3. Reine de Roses, ... ...Mr. Pulford. 

4. Rose Manon, ....... «Mr. Bruce. 

5. Triumph Royal ....... -Mr. Peers. 

6. Holden’s Rose, ...sssssecseeeeees Ditto. 

FLAMED BIZARDS. 

WeJEsSe ANGUS vicclvasanesssecncenseuassedu Mr. Pyke. 

2. Seedling, .......eccccsesacss --- Ditto. 

3. Surpass Lecantique, ... Mr. Peers 

4. Goud Munnt,......cseccceeee ..-Ditto. 

5. Phenix, ... -.-Mr. Roby. 

FLAMED BYBLOMENS. 

1. Alexander Magnus, ............ Mr. Peers. 

2. Maitre partout, .......... «Mr. Bruce. 

8. Violet a fond noir,.. ++ Ditto. 

hy TRIE. easccseccossenct ... Mr. Waterhouse. 

5. Unknown,  «..sssssceeeereeeseeeeee Mire Whalley. 

FLAMED ROSES. 

1. Rose unique, ........ Mr. Bruce, 

2. Glory of Holland, .-.Mr. ® 

Be UTMOW ig” ccsscessckseccacssr costs Mr. Butler. 

4. Rose vestue, ---Mr. Waterhouse. 

5. Roi de Cerise, ......sssccesccsseees Mr. Butler. 

SELFS 

White Flag, r.cccccccccccccccceosssese Mr. Pyke. 

Yellow Self, Mr. Whalley. 

Dark Self, ...... sees Mr. Pyke. 

Double Yellow, ... +q-»Mr. Horsfall. 

Double Striped, .........seeeseceeees Mr. Powell. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
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self, roused by a stimulus, which be, as yet, was 





May 10, 1822. 





SITUATION XLV. 
(Number 104 of Sturges.) 
White to move and win. 
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WHITE WINs, 
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Che Gleaner. 


‘© 7 am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
tug.” “ Wotton. 





LIVERPOOL ANTIQUITIES. 
—-~_- 

** The old parochial chapel was the church of St. Nicho- 
las, the new one that of St. Peter. The registers of 
marriages, christenings, and burials, to the commence- 
ment 6f the present century, give the following numbers : 


Year. Mar. Christ. Bur.'] Year. Mar. Christ. Bur. 
1624 4 35 21 | 1680 3 108 51 
1662 5 30 30] 1690 10 120 151 
1670 5 67 48]1700 34 131 125 


The small proportion of marriages in the earlier pe- 
riods, and their sudden increase in the last, must be at- 
tributed to the difference in the parochial jurisdiction of 
thetown. From these lists it wouldappear,jthat even in 
the first year of this (the last) century, Liverpool did not 
possess a population of more than about 4,240 persons.” 
—Dr. Aikin’s Manchester, &c. page 335. 


—~<> > <>< 


TURKISH ARMY. 
—- 

Description of a Turkish Imperial Army of Contin- 
gents, required from the Vizirs, Pachas, or other Go- 
wernors of Provinces, written by an Eyc-witness. 

- 

The most accurate notion which can be formed of a 
Turkish Imperial Army of provincial contingent troops 
(if troops they deserve to be called) must be obtained by 
comparing them with those bands of armed pilgrims, 
who, in days of yore, traversed Europe, from various 
eountries, to St. Jago of Compostella, or our Lady of the 
Pillar, in Saragossa, to the Holy House of Loretto, &c. 
regulating and animating their march by hymns and 
litanies ; their devotions uninterrupted, excepting when 
some traveller was to be stript, some villages to be 
plundered and burnt. But instead of long trains of 
perigtinators, adorned with crosses and cockle-shells, 
the Ottoman army exhibits Mahometan monks in party- 
coloured caps and garments, mounted, as a mark of 
humility, on asses, marching at the head of tumultuary 
columns, flourishing the flags of the prophet, and voci- 
ferating prayers and imprecations with all their might. 

Behind these appear the Delis, or select horsemen, 
who scour the country on every side. Then follow the 
Tiimariotes, or national cavalry, mounted on horses or 
mules, which they are bound to provide; but rarely, 
indeed, in any other way than at the expense of the 
lawful owners; as they fall in their route, furnished with 
pack-saddles, and ropes for stirrups. 

Last, advance the infantry, once the glory of an Ot- 
toman army, but now held as the meanest body in 
sheir service. Armed with guns without bayonets, with 
enormous horse-pistols, and massy daggers, they press 
forward in confused crowds, raising clouds of dust, as 
numerous flocks of sheep hurried on by the shepherds. 
Behind this infantry come the Toggis, or artillery, their 
guns dragged along by buffaloes, or by Christian slaves 
equally under the lash. 

The rear of this strange association of barbarians of 
various countries, languages, and habits of life, some 
shouting and singing aloud, others firing off their pieces 
loaded with ball into the air, is closed by the com- 
manders of different ranks, superbly apparelled, and 
surrounded by multitudes of insolent attendants and 
servants, liberally exercising their cudgels on all who 
de not keep a duly respectful distance from their 
haughty masters. Notwithstanding their brutality, yet 

under the protection of these attendants that the 





Greek sutlers and canteeners, the Jew furnishers of 
clothing, old or new, the gypsey blacksmiths, conjurors, 
and fortunetellers, poultry-stealers, and, when requisite, 
executioners, place themselves. 
No Turkish army ever takes the field without Jewish 
contractors and furnishers; for they supply the Spahis 
and Timariotes with barley for their horses, and bread- 
corn for the men; unless the army be to remain for 
some time in one position; when the surrounding coun- 
try, friend or foe, is equally laid under contribution. 
When on a march, the army halts for the night, and 
the attendants are employed to set up tents for the com- 
manders; the bazars, or markets, are opened in various 
parts of the camp; the scouring parties produce the 
sheep, &c. they have stolen; the gypsies open their 
bags of poultry, often suffucated by the sulphur burnt 
under the trees or roosts to bring them down; the sut- 
tlers and coffve-men display their stores and stoves; 
Jews their scales for exchange of money; the soldiers 
sing to the sound of their lute; the seraskier or com- 
mander holds his court; the great men give and reccive 
visits of ceremony; but all this time no out-post, nor 
even a sentinel is appointed ; every man lays him down 
to rest under the protection of that fatality in which 
the essence of Mussulmanism consists. 


— <>} ee 
ANCIENT AMBASSADORIAL MAGNIFICENCE. 
—-_ 

Weldon speaks of the Earl of Carlile’s giving, at 
Essex-house, to the French ambassador, the most sump- 
tuous feast that was ever seen before or since, ‘in 
which was such plenty, and fish of that immensity, 
brought out of Muscovia, that dishes were made to 
contain them; no dishes in all England before could 
near hold them.’’ The fish was, no doubt, sturgeon. 
The glories of his French embassy are thus described 
by Wilson :—** He, with a great train of young noble- 
men and other courtiers of eminency, suited them- 
selves with all those ornaments that could give lustre 
to so dazzling an appearance as love, and the congratu- 
lation it carried with it............00 I remember I saw 
one of the Lord Ambassador’s suits, and pardon me 
that I take notice of such petty things; the cloak and 
hose were made of very fine white beaver, embroidered 
richly all over with gold and silver; the cloak, almos, 
to the cape, both within and without, having no lining 
but embroidery. The doublet was of cloth of gold, em- 
broidered so thick that it could not be discerned, and a 
white beaver hat suitable, brimful of embroidery both 
above and below. This is presented as an essay, for 
one of the meanest he wore.” The day of audience 
being fixed, some debate arose whether the Ambassador 
and his train should go in coaches or on horseback ; 
but the former mode was rejected, because it would 
conceal too much the splendour of their equipments . 
and it was agreed that they should ride with rich foot. 
cloths, ‘* Six trumpeters and two marshals, in tawny 
velvet liveries completely suited, laced all ever with 
gold richly and closely laid, led the way. The Am- 
bassador followed, with a great train of pages and foot- 
men, in the same rich livery, encircling his horse, and 
the rest of his retinue according to their qualities and 
degrees, in as much bravery as they could devise or 
procure, followed in couples, to the wonderment of the 
beholders. And some said, how truly I cannot assert, 
the Ambassador’s horse was shod with silver shoes 
lightly tacked on; and when he came to a place where 
persons or beauties of eminency were, his very horse, 
prancing and curveting in humble reverence, flung his 
shoes away, which the greedy understanders scrambled 





for, and he was content to be gazed on and admired till 


a farrier, or rather the argentier, in one of his rich 
liveries among the train of foetmen, out of a tawny 
velvet bag, took others and tacked them on, which 
lasted till he came to the next troop of grandees. And 
thus,‘ with much ado, he reached the Louvre.” —Miss 
Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of James tr 





GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE TRIED BY 
JURY. 


(From a recent number of the Courier.) 
——— i 


We have been favoured with the following very curl- 
ous and authentic details of the forms observed in ascer- 
taining the purity of our Gold and Silver Coin. We 
are persuaded, they will be perused with great interest 
by a large portion of our readers, to whom the parti- 
culars of this ancient practice cannot be familiar. 

TRIAL OF THE PIX. 


On this occasion, the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chancellor, attended by four other of his Majesty's 
Honourable Privy Council, viz. Lord Maryborough, 
Master of the Mint, Lord Stowell, Lord Harrowby, and 
the Chancellor cf the Exchequer, assembled in the 
Duchy of Lancaster Court, at Westminster, to swear in 
a Jury of Goldsmiths, for the purpose of their examining 
into the quality of the gold and silver coin made between 
May , 1818, and June, 1821, during which period the 
largest amount of gold money was coined that is upon 
record in this country, the sum being no less than 
£10,473,249 which, xdded to the silver coined within 
the same short period, makes a total of upwards of thir- 
teen million pounds sterling. 

The Jury were selected trom the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths. 

The Lord Chancellor arrived at nine o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded in the most impressive manner, to charge the 
Jury. We lament our inability to do justice to the able 
and eloquent address of his Lordship, which was in 
substance as follows: 

‘6 GENTLEMEN,—You are assembled on behalf of 
the King and his people, to inquire into the due per- 
formance of an indenture entered into between his Ma- 
jesty the King, and the Right Honourable Lord Mary- 
borough, Master of the Mint. 

*¢ This inquiry will embrace an examination of the 
fineness and purity of all the gold and silver monies 
coined between the 13th of June, 1818, and 31st of De- 
cember, 1821, during which period the immense and 
unprecedented sum of £10,473,249 1s. 8d. gold coin 
has been delivered into the office of receipt of the said 
Mint, and of silver coin £2,719,926 between the 21st of 
May, 1818, and the 31st of December, 1821. 

**This mode of inquiry, Gentlemen, has existed 0 
long, and is of such ancient institution, as to render it 
perhaps impossible to state with any precision, when it 
commenced ; but of one thing we are certain, that while 
different States have adopted different modes of satis- 
fying the public concerning the purity of their respec- 
tive coins, the British public have never been satisfied 
with any thing short of the application of the invalua- 
ble principle of trial by jury. 

‘¢ In the performance of this duty, it is very evident, 
that a large portion of your time will be consumed, and 
that omit skill, added to much circumspection, will be 
necessary. 

*‘The object of your inquiry, and the consequences 
of your verdict, it is almost unnecessary for me to advert 
to; for by the indenture entered into by the Master of 
the Mint with the Crown, it will appear that the King 
ordains what the standard of the coin of these realms 
shall be, and your verdict will determine whether that 
indenture has been duly performed. 

‘* The indenture proceeds to state, that upon a reason- 
able warning, the pix or box shall be opened, and such 
monies as had been delivered as good shall be subjected 
to the ordeal of fire, touch, water, or weight. Should 
you find them good, you will say so, upon which the 
Crown will grant to the Master of the Mint its letters 
patent of ease. Should your inquiries lead you toa 
contrary conclusion, you will report accordingly, for 
before the Crown will grant the release of the Master of 
the Mint, your consciences must be satisfied that the 
cash of the present day is equal in purity to British cash 
in the best of British times. 

‘* It will not, I trust, be considered as travelling out 
of my way to allude to an important proceeding which 





the legislature deemed it necessary to adopt: I mean 
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the cessation of cash payments for a season. Subse- 

uent events, have however, convinced every one that 
Government only interfered, or sacrificed, the blessings 
of our happy constitution, for a time, in order to preserve 
it for ever. 

* And you canot fail, Gentlemen, upon opening the 
pix or box, to receive the most agreeable emotions, up- 
on witnessing the superscription of a ious Monarch 
upon the coins submitted to your trial, and not that of 
a tyrant, reigning over subjects little better than slaves. 

** You will now commence your important proceed- 
ings, and will, no doubt, discharge your duty to both the 

King and his people.” 

The Jury then proceeded to the rooms purposely pre- 
pared for their reception in the Exchequer, and it may 
not be uninteresting to our readers to be informed of 
the process used in this most important inquiry, the 
more so, as this is the largest coinage performed in this 
or any other country, within the same period of time. 

The practice of his Majesty’s Mint, and which has 
existed from time immemorial, is to divide its opera- 
tions into divisions of fifteen pounds troy weight of gold 
which fifteen pounds weight of gold is called a ‘* Jour- 
ney. 

One sovereign is then taken from each journey or 
fifteen pounds weight se coined, and is carefully wrap- 

in paper, scaled by three of the principal officers of 
the Mint, and deposited in the pix, which has also three 
locks, the paper being endorsed with the date of its 
delivery. 

There have been instances within the period of this 
inquiry, where upwards of 200 journies have been deli- 
vered In one day, and consequently upwards of 200 so. 
vereigns put into one packet into the pix or box, 
they being synonymous terms. From what has been 
stated, the nuwber of sovereigns put into the pix, are 
consequently the same as the number of journies, or 
fifteen pounds weight coined ; and in the present inquiry, 
the number of sovereigns in the pix was 14,852, the 
same being representative of the like number of journies 
of fifteen pounds weight of gold coined into sovereigns. 

The Jury being assembled, the principal officers of 
his Majesty’s Mint opened the box, and, with great so- 
lemnity, delivered it into the custody of the Jury, who 
instantly took an account of, and opened, every parcel 
contained therein, taking one sovereign from each 
paper. 

Those so taken were then, in the presence of the Jury, 
melted into two ingots, from whence small pieces were 
cut for the purpose of assaying, or undergoing, a che- 
mical decomposition, in order to ascertain the propor- 
tion of pure gold, as well as of alloy, in any given 
quantity. 

At the same time was produced, by the proper officer 
of his Majesty’s Exchequer, a ‘trial piece of gold,” 
which was there deposited in October, 1688, as of the 
true standard of twenty-two parts gold and two parts 
alloy. This piece bears the guinea impression of King 
James the Second, on one of its corners; it was of con- 
siderable weight when first deposited, but is now much 
reduced in size from the number of assay pieces taken 
from it by the pix juries which have been successively 
held within the last hundred and thirty-four years. 

From this-trial piece, as from the ingots of melted 
sovereigns, two small assay pieces are cut, and being of 
equal weight with the pieces cut from the sovereigns, 
they are separately subjected to the power of fire ard 
of acids, for the purpose of grag hc every particle of 
alloy, and producing purely fine gold. . 

The fine or pure gold being produced, it is obvious, 
that in the most delicate balance, the weight of the fine 
gold produced from the sovereigns sheuld qxactly agree 
with the weight of the fine gold produced from the Ex. 
chequer trial-piece. f 

The practical knowledge of the leading officers of his 
Majesty’s Mint, combined with their pre-eminent sci- 
entific attainments, are known and confessed by every 
mint in Europe. Yet with conscious integrity, added 
to-those qualities, it may be reasonably supposed, that 
the moment in which the assay-piece taken from the 
coin is opposed in the opposite balance, to that taken 
from the trial-piece, is to them a moment, if not of 
anxiety, at least of eager expectation. 

In the present inquiry, the nicest balance, or scale, 
could discover no difference, and the points in the cen- 
tre of the beam came in contact as the points of two fine 
needles, thereby enabling the Jury to return a verdict, 
that the coin was as good asthe King had ordained, and 
the Right Honourable the Master of the Mint under- 
taken that it should be. ‘ . 

These facts and observations apply with slight and 


morning till five in the evening, when they returned 
from the Exchequer to Goldsmith’s Hall, the Lord 
Chancellor having very kindly condescended to receive 
their verdict at the latter place; after which his Lord- 
ship, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Mary- 
borough, Master of the Mint, Lord Harrowby, and Lord 
Stowell, honoured the Wardens of the Company and 
Jury with their company at dinner, to which were also 
invited the principal officers of his Majesty’s Mint, the 
number who sat down being about thirty-five. 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 




















—_ 
S1r,—-The interest excited in the public 


tion of all classes in the community, is a sufficient 
plea for bringing forward, through the medium of 
your extensively-circulated miscellany, auy thing 
on which the well-being of our charitable institu- 
tions hinges. Having been long connected with 
some of the free-schools in this town, I wish to call 
the attention of the managers of these excellent 
establishments to an abuse which appears pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged, though not sufficiently, I think, 
guarded against. It is a fact, that numbers of 
children are in the habit of going from one school 
to another, staying a short time in each, and, per 
haps, in the interval, spreading discontent among 
their associates. It is to be feared, that their pa- 
rents frequently encourage this rambling disposi- 
tiou, which strikes at the root of all order avd im- 
provement; but an effectual check might be in 
terposed if no child was admitted who should be 
found to have left any other school on frivolous 
pretences. In cases of doubt, the managing com 
mittees should make reference to each other, as I] 
conceive they ought to neglect no means of serving 
the great cause in which all must feel equally in- 
terested.—If these hints are adopted and lead to 
a mitigation of the evil I have pointed ont, my 
purpose is answered. 
A FRIEND TO EDUCATION. 
Liverpiol, May 16, 1822. 











10 THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—At a private party some evenings ago, at 
which f was present, the conversation turned upon 
education ; and it was discussed, whether a private 
or a public education is most advantageous to youth? 
An old gentleman gave it as his opinion, “ that, at 
public schools, boys learn all sorts of mischief, and 
are early initiated into vice; and that, where there 
are so many pupils, they cannot have that attention 
paid them which a private Master has it in his power 
to bestow ; therefore,” said he, ‘a private education 
is undoubtedly preferable to a public one.”—“ There 
you are wrong,” said a geutleman on my right ; “1 
grant you the pupil cannot have so much attention 
paid him at a public school, as he can under a pri- 
vate tutor; but, in private where is that spirit of 
emulation, that great incentive to agquiring know- 
ledge, which the rivalship of a class produces: when 
a boy sees his companions gaining ground upou and 
outstripping him, he feels av ambition to exert and 
endeavour to equal and rise above his fellows. 
Again, a public school isa little world, which is asort 
of preparative to entering upon ‘the great field.’ 
The bustle, the rough treatment, the ‘ sans cere- 
monie’ of a public school, teach youth what they are 
to expect when they come upon the world; whilst 
the boy who bas been all his life under private tui. 
tion is totally incapacitated to face the world; he is 
impatient of contradiction and is apt to couvstrue 
every action into an offence against himself; he”— 
here supper being announced, put an end to the ar- 
gument,and left your ohedient servant 


AN ADVOCATE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


These operations employed the Jury from nine in the | 


mind, of late years, with respect to the educa | 





STEAM-ENGINE NUISANCES, 
{ —— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


H 
{ 





| S1r,—I have observed your report of the answer of 
the Mayor to the recommendation of the Grand Jury at 
the last Quarter Sessions, as to the prosecution of steam- 
| engines, and I regret that any irregularity in the form 
| of the procedures of that respectable body of gentlemen 
| should have drawn forth observations from the Bench, 
| in the nature of a reproof for what appears to me to be 
| a public-spirited and praiseworthy act. That they were 
wrong only in point of form I must suppose ; for that 
the Grand Jury have a right to present nuisances is 
clear. If any one doubts it, I refer hin to the following 
extract from Blackstone: 

** The next step towards the punishment of offenders 
is their prosecution, or the manner of their formal accu- 
sation. And this is either upon a previous finding of 
the fact by an inquest or Grand Jury, or without such 
previous finding. The former way is either by present- 
ment or indictment. 

A presentment, properly speaking, is the notice taken 
by a Grand Jury of any offence from their own know- 
ledge or observation; without any bill of indictment 
laid before them at the suit of the King, as the present- 
ment of a nuisance, or a libel, and the like upon which 
the officer of the court must afterwards frame an indiet- 
ment before the party presented can be put to answer it.”’ 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book IV. c. 23, on the 
several modes of prosecution. 

This then was the law when the learned commentator 
wrote, and I presume continues so; for there is nothing 
in the late act (1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 41) to alter it, though 
the act, itis true, does not expressly recognize the mode 
of proceeding by presentment. Its object is te facili- 
tate the payment of costs to prosecutors by indictment, 
and to authorize the courts of law to make orders for 
preventing nuisances. 

That a steam-engine furnace of the common construe- 
tion is a nuisance to its neighbourhood, the Mayor could 
not, I presume, seriously question; though he thought 
proper to qualify the mention of it with an ** if,” when 
hetold the Grand Jury the aggrieved parties must in- 
dict the owners. No doubt a neighbourhood may join 
in prosecuting any particular nuisance. But a partial 
measure of this kind would infallibly generate ill-will. 
An individual might say ‘* why am I to be singled out 
for prosecution ; there are twenty other chimnies in the 
town that throw out more smokethan mine.” Bya ge- 
neral measure emanating from a public body, such an 
appeal would be precluded. Besides, not only is one of 
these chimnies a nuisance to its vicinity; but the great 
number of them scattered over the town, are a general and 
an increasing nuisance, unnecessarily loading the atmos- 
phere with smoke, to the injury of the cleanliness, com- 
fort, and even health of the inhabitants at large. Some 
measure, therefore, that might remedy at once the whole 
of the evil, is the desirable thing for all. In several other 
towns, public measures of this nature have been resorted 
to with success; and, it is to be hoped, the same thing 
will yet be done here. If a future Grand Jury should 
think proper to take up the business, they would only 
have, I conceive, to ascertain by a personal survey, what 
are the steam-engine chimnies in town that may be 
considered nuisances, and make a presentment, stating 
the particulars of their situation, &c. To such a pre- 
seniment the court must attend; notwithstanding the 
disregard shown to the recommendation of the last Grand 
Jury. But it would be better, perhaps, that the Conn 
mon Council, as conservators of the town, should take 








wnimportant variations, to the silver as to the gold coin. 


Liverpool, 8th biarch, 1822. 


the matter up, and order their surveyer to make @ re- 
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port of all existing nuisances of this kind, in order to 
their being indicted in the usual form. This body 
has been in the habit of interfering on many occasions 
in a similar way. Many will remember that the lime- 
kilns, near the Infirmary, were indicted some years ago 
as a nuisance, and destroyed; to the injury, certainly, 
of the proprietor. Buildings in a state of insecurity, so 
as to be thought dangerous to the public, are also very 
commonly indicted by order of the same body, very 
much in some cases to the loss of the owners, who have 
to rebuild or repair them at a great expense—private in- 
terest in such cases being made to give way to the public 
good, though often ahardship onindividuals. Buthere we 
havea case in which the public may be benefited without 
injury to anyone. For the saving of fuel by the com- 
bustion of the smoke pays the expense of altering the 
furnace. The steam-engine, that wonderful machine, 
by which the expansive force of water combined with 
heat is rendered subservient tothe wants and purposes 
of men in such a variety of ways is perhaps the most 
useful invention of modern times. It is a new power, of 
which the ancients had no idea. The evolution of thick 
smoke issuing from the furnace has hitherto been an in- 
jurious appendage to it, especially in towns, but has 
been submitted to on account of the great utility of the 
invention, and indeed its necessity, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, to the support of our manufactures 
and commerce. Seme method of preventing the evil was 
however a desideratum ; it is now attained ; and if the 
chimney of an engine furnace continue to vomit forth 
clouds of dense black smoke, it can only be through in- 
attention or obstinacy. There are, however, too many 
such chimnies, and the proprietors in general seem little 
concerned to diminish the number. The public good 
then requires that something should be done to bring 
these gentlemen co a sense of their duty. 


May, 20, 1822. CIVIS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I went, yesterday morning, with two ladies, 
(strangers) to view the Prince’s Dock, which, certainly, 
to a stranger, is one of the grandest sights in Liverpool. 
1 was stopped at the gate by one of the dock police, who 
informed me that he had received ** positive orders” from 
Mr. Foster not to admit any females, either of ‘‘ low or 
high degree,” without a written order from him.—The 

cer, to do him justice, behaved with the. greatest po- 
liteness: he said *‘ it hurt him very much to be under 
the necessity of refusing admittance to any lady; but he 
dared not depart from his orders.” I was, therfore, 
obliged to return; and my friends left Liverpool the 
same evening, without being gratified with a sight of 
our far-famed dock.—Now, Sir, I wish to know, whether 
or not Mr. Foster, or rather the Corporation (for I sup- 
he has received his orders from his masters) have a 
right to hinder any person from passing through the 
ates of the Prince’s Dock; and if they have, whe- 
ther some deference ought not to be paid to the more 
respectable orders of society ; for it cannot be expected, 
that, whenever a gentleman wishes to take any ladies 
to view the Dock, he must first find out Mr. Foster, to 
procure a written order for that purpose. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
A MERCHANT OF LIVERPOOL. 

&& Since we received the foregoing letter, we have 
seen two respectable gentlemen, who were, like our cor- 
respondent, refused admittance for ladies whom they 
had taken to view the dock : one of them, however, dis- 
regarded the refusal, and persevered in going within the 
walls, telling the porter to take proper measures against 
him, if he had done wrong; but he has not, we believe, 
been summoned for the offence. The circumstance has 
gaused a great ‘“sensation,” and has led to much consul- 
tation and remonstrance, the full effect of which cannot 


intimated that he is now allowed to admit ladies of the 
nobility! but no other. Now, as we have not a dozen 
of the nobility within a dozen miles of the town, this 
order is still an order of exclusion, and we know that it 
will not be submitted to; for, besides the numerous 
strangers who enliven the town during the summer 
months, and who must be desirous of seeing one of the 
finest docks in the world, and the beautiful vessels 
it generally contains, there are many persons in 
humble life, who have business at the dock; such, 
for instance, as women who clean ships’ cabins and 
carry provisions to men working on the quays. The 
other day a scene occurred, quite tantalizing. A poor 
woman brought dinner for her husband, who was a ship- 
keeper on board one of the vessels. The porter at the 
entrance said, ‘* You can’t proceed ;” the wife stood still, 
not knowing what to do, and the hungry husband was 
equally confounded: fain would he have run to fetch 
the inviting dish; but he knew, that, if he left his ves- 
sel, he would be fined; and there they stood looking 
wistfully at each other, the magic line of separation 
being drawn by the porter’s dread command; and there, 
for aught we know, they still remain.—Edit. Kal. 








Che Philanthropist. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
—=>_— 

¢% As the editors of the public papers very laudably 
afford insertion, from day to day, of some one or more 
authentic documents, descriptive of those distresses in 
Ireland which have excited the generous sympathy of 
our excellent countrymen, we shall be glad to contri- 
bute our share to the good work, by making room in the 
columns of our ‘‘ parlour companion,” for such com- 
munications as may serve the cause of charity. The 
following affecting letter is from the Rev. C. Seymour, 
dated Clifden, May 20th, 1822. 

‘* I beg leave to state to you, for the information of the 
Committee for the relief of the distressed Irish, that the 
Barony of Ballynahinch, in Conomara, a mountainous 
and moory district, on the western cvast of Ireland, ex- 
tending about forty English miles, from east to west, 
and about twenty from north to south, and containing a 

opulation of nearly 20,000 souls, has suffered more 
“ the high winds and heavy rains of last season 
than any part of this island that I know; and that 
the inhabitants are more distressed than you can 
possibly conceive, or I can describe. This morning I 
was applied to for relief for a family consisting of ten per- 
sons, viz. a father, a mother, and eight children, who 
had no sustenance whatever for the three last days, but 
one borrowed-quart of oatmeal, during which time the 
children lay on the ground (for in this wretched countr 
there are many, very many families unacquainted wit 
the luxury of even a bed of straw or bed-clothes of any 
kind) endeavouring, b ——, and sleeping, to 
assuage the pangs of hunger!!! This is ‘one of a 
thousand’ instances of modest and patient suffering, 
every day and hour presenting themselves reluctantly 
to our view. The poor, loyal Highlanders of Cono- 
mara, a truly hospitable and charitable race, have been 
more in the habit of sharing their scanty fare with 
others, than in seeking relief: they found, by long ex- 
perience, that ‘it was more blessed,’ that it was more 
delightful and congenial to their feelings, ‘ to give than 
to receive ;’ besides, there is a degree of pride among 
the aborigines of this wild country that gives them a 
great aversion to begging, so very common in other parts 
of Ireland, so that I should not be surprised to hear of 
several individuals perishing, unpitied and unrelieved, 
because unknown. What renders the state of the 
r people of this country more vam: than that 
of other parts of Ireland is, the paucity of landlords 
and gentlemen that reside here. There are only 
three men of property, and one clergyman of the 
established church, in this extensive and populous dis- 
trict! and ‘what are they peor ng many?’ They 
are, themselves, almost as much distressed as the pea- 








yet be known; but we understand that new orders of some 
port have been given to the porters, one of them having 


j Occurred in the fisheries, and the loss of cattle for 
j Want of provender, have reduced the whole of the po. 
' pulation to a state of insolvency; and, in this case, 
what can men, who receive no rents; what can a 
clergyman, who receives no compensation for tithes, 
do, but to look on and to pity ? but, alas! they can. 
not relieve! To God, and to those who are asso- 
ciating and contributing to the relief of the distressed 
Irish, I now commit my poor parishioners, requesting 
that any benefaction that may be appropriated by the 
Committee at Liverpool, to the reliol of the inhabitants 
of the Barony of Ballynahinch, may be transmitted to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam, who will forward it 
to me. 

‘6 We have one opie in this little town or vil- 
lage; and it is melancholy to see the number that come 
from places, four or five Irish miles distant, for the little 
relief we are able to give.” 











Go Corresponvents. 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN.— 
We have been favoured by an offer from Amicus 
StupD14, which we accept with pleasure, by giving 
ay insertion to one prose and one verse specimen. 

he former we find is one of a series of essays by 
Schiller, on the origin and progress of society. 








CONTINENTAL TouR.—We have every reason to be- 
lieve that the three manuscript volumes politely 
offered for our use, will form a very valuable accession 
to our work. Our other avocations have not permitted 
us hitherto to peruse more than the first volume, with 
which we have been much pleased, and not a little 
instructed. As the series will extend through the 
publications of several months, if we finally determine 
upon availing ourselves of the MS. and if it is perfectly 
agreeable to the writer, we will postpone its commence. 
ment until the termination of our present volume, 
which will be the end of the next month. We shall 
then havea clear stage, and can go on uninterruptedly ; 
and, in the mean time, we shall have ample opportu- 
nity to peruse the whole journal. 





Scotcn UNIVERSITIES.—The letter of M. in our 
next. 


SLIDE oF ALPNACH.—Our correspondent J.C. wlo 
recommends for insertion Professor Playfair’s accoui t 
of this anomaly in mechanics, from Brewster's Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Magazine, is perhaps not aware 
that in the second volume of our old series, page 10, 
we gave an abridged account, including the most ma- 
terial particulars. A further notice is, however, under 
consideration. 








RING-worM.——A_ correspondent solicits a specific 
remedy for this disorder; with which, he observes, 
three of his children are afflicted; several of his 
friends and relations, he also observes, have children 
in the same state; the inconvenience arising from the 
‘interruption of their education, and the trouble it 
— in the different families, he adds, is incal- 
culable. 


Our arrangements this week have obliged us to subject 
the letter of AGaBus on Dwelling to the delay of 
another week, beyond which its ap nce shall not 
be protracted. e use this privilege, because the 
subject will not suffer by the delay. 








MoneEsTvs’s letter shall be handed to the Mayor. No 
possible can arise from taking up the subject in 
a public journal ; neither can it be treated of, without, 
in some degree, interfering with a rule we have laid 
down for our guidance. 


Further Acknovwle ts.—-R. M. M.—-FRIEWD— 
W. M. W.—-W. D. B.—-PauPER—-EG0—W.—. 
PooRANTHE—LOOK-IN. 
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santry ; the failure of crops, the disappointments that 


Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 
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